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The Prince of Wales making a tour of the British lines in Flanders. 
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A battery of heavy howitzers placed in position by the Austrians to contest the advance of the Russians. 


WAITING ON THE VERDICT. 


By John 


The Situation in the East. 


. ‘HE subject of dominating interest this week 
is the critical struggle in Western Poland. 
Last week various private wires seemed to 

make it clear that the issue had gone in favour of 

Russia, The Russian official communiqués, however, 

have warned us that the decision has not yet come, 

and that the first news of a German Sedan is pre- 
mature. The Russian Press Bureau has been re- 
markable all along for its dignity and truthfulness 

a quality which we regret to notice has altogether 

departed from the German Press. For example, 

the German official news last week announced that 

15,000 English troops had been drowned in the Yser 

—a river upon whose melancholy banks the British 

have not been engaged at all. We may therefore 

dismiss as fabrications all the German stories about 
the taking of 60,000 Russian prisoners. 

The actual situation at the beginning of last week 
was somewhat as follows. Von Mackensen’s army 
of ten corps, driving fiercely eastward between the 
Warta and the Vistula, was for a moment held up 
by the marshes of the Bzura. At two points they 
succeeded in crossing, and made a violent effort to 
break the Russian line between the towns of Lodz 
and Lowicsz. <A part actually got through, and that 
part—perhaps as many as 10,000—have been made 
prisoners. But the Russians brought up reinforce- 
ments, closed up their line, and very nearly succeeded 
in surrounding the German force of penetration, 
which amounted to two army corps. They caught 
them in an ugly pocket, and till last Monday there 
seemed a good chance of their being forced to sur- 
render. Von Hindenburg, however, sent up further 
German reserves, and the whole force has managed 
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to fight its way out. North at Plock, on the visto 
the Germans made a vigorous assault with theif “ 
centre, and south of Lodz, from the directio! 
Wielun, an attack was also made by their right ce? i 
Both of these attacks seem to have failed. The P%» 
tion at the time of writing, therefore, is that ove if 
whole front and west of Poland the Russians are “ 
considerable ease containing the German atta”. 
If the Grand Duke Nicholas has not achieved a Sed", 
von Hindenburg has certainly failed in making ae 
thing of his dash to Warsaw. fos 
But the important point to remember is that, f 
Russia to win in the present phase of the camp fo 
it is not necessary to defeat the Germans in west® 
Poland; it is quite enough if she holds them. ; 6 
operative part of the Russian front is the left wit 
which has contained Cracow, and is now sweeP! t 
round in the direction of Silesia. There the lave ie 
Russian forces are assembled, and there lies 
chance of striking the deadliest blow at the heat’..» 
Germany. Cracow is not a strong fortress. f 
Lille and Méziéres its defences are notable onlY 
paper; but large Austrian and German force> (¢ 
assembled in and behind it, and the struggle at 
will be a field action rather than an invest™ 4 
The Germans have adopted one characteristic P é 
with regard to the city. Its beautiful ancient chur? , 
have everywhere been turned into gun and obsé! i) 
tion stations. This, of course, means that they . 
attract the Russian fire. Cracow was the last P' 
of independent Poland, and it is the Mecca of pole 
memories. The Germans hope, by this actio™ 44 
create bad feeling between the Russian armies 
the Polish population. 1 
One other point in the Eastern campaign sh0 
be noted. The Russian penetration of the Carpat 
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Passes has a very serious strategic objective. If it 
Successful, as it appears to be, it would prevent 
'pplies of horses and grain, and especially of oil, 
om Passing from Rumania and Hungary through 
=< Gap of Moravia to the German armies. Russia 
yl holds the Galician oilfields, and if she can cut 
the supply from Rumania, she will do more than a 
"cessful battle would toweaken theGerman strength. 


. The War in the West. 


The publication of Sir John French’s last dispatch 
th ts an interesting light upon what has been by far 
© severest struggle of the war so far—the fighting 
Ich began in Flanders in the second week of 
-°tober, and still continues. It appears that the 
fr “a of moving the British troops to the north came 
®°m Sir John French himself, and it shows an ad- 
thavble foresight, for it is probable that ever since 
. c turning at the Marne, Germany had contemplated 
Th anking movement along the coast of the Channel. 
© fall of Antwerp released considerable German 


‘orces and a large siege train, and the British position 
Ww the first half of October was highly precarious. 


© held a long line with insufficient forces—chiefly 
+ Valry. Presently the remains of the Belgian Army 
ony a French corps occupied a position between our 
f ft and the sea, and for a month, on a front of about 
th miles around the town of Ypres, we resisted 
. attacks of a new and most formidable German 
We y. While most of the troops were new levies, 
G had also to face the veterans of the Prussian 
Yard. Not even at Le Cateau'was the temper of our 
PS so sorely tried. About ten days ago the main 
— Slackened, and. most of our line is now double- 
Kked with men. 

— Seems' likely that the attack in the west will be 
eff “wed, whatever happens in the east, though its 
Vo, tiveness, of course, will depend on the fate of 
Ge 1 Hindenburg. Our reason for this view is that 
‘a "Many simply cannot afford to give up her attempt 
hac vais without confessing to her people at home 
oN She is beaten. There are indications that the 
en if renewed, will be further south, somewhere 
. _ Ypres and Arras. Sir John French’s move 
* he north will recall to students of military history 
With at move by Marlborough when he was fighting 
his allies in much the same kind of war of 
Tenchments as we have recently been engaged in. 


The Numbers of the Enemy. 


:* uring the past week there have bcen some in- 
ine! speculations about the German numbers. 
Wwe. vel Repington in the Times considers that in the 
* €tn theatre at the moment there are 21 of the 
line corps, 16 reserve corps, and 7 corps of Land- 

ang ; and Landsturm. This makes 44 army corps, 
if we add cavalry and special troops it will give 
Pubs; total of over 2,000,000. A French estimate, 
shed in Paris last Thursday, comes practically 
then € same conclusion. If these figures are right, 
4 fir ©n the eastern frontier there are no more than 
“iad line corps and perhaps 12 reserve corps facing 
Ussians, Germany began with 4,000,000 trained 
™ Of different grades of value, and if we allow 
gma for the losses in the west, the Allies there 
&nq accounted, or are accounting, for 3,000,000, 
€ Russians for 1,000,000. The German head- 
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quarters have been announcing in the Italian press 
that they have 100 army corps in all, instead of under 
60, which is the figure reached by our calculations. 
One hundred seems to be the ultimate maximum of 
which Germany is capable. We may be pretty cer- 


tain that that figure has not yet been reached, and 
cannot be reached for some considerable time. 
If these figures be at all right they explain a great 


General von Mackensen, commanding the five 
German army corps now imperilled in Poland. 


deal. We need no longer be surprised at the speed 
of the Russian advance in the east. The Germans 
have despised the Russian fighting power, and they 
are paying for their mistake. Seven or eight hundred 
thousand men cannot hold 2,000,000 for long on 
a fairly open frontier. The figures also explain the 
bitter struggle which for three months has been 
going on in the west. If the Germans had never less 
than 2,000,000 men in the field, then it is small 
wonder that we fell back to the Marne, and have 
been fighting ever since a desperate war of posi- 
tions. If we take the western front as 200 miles, 
the Germans would be able to put 10,000 men 
to the mile, which is an ample force, according to 
modern ideas. There seems no doubt that in the 
actual fighting line the Allies have been pretty con- 
sistently outnumbered, and this has puzzled many 
people, who, arguing from the French resources as 
they appear on paper, assume that France put 
into the field in the first two months of war not 
less than 2,500,000 men. It is not yet possible 
to give any full explanation. Perhaps it may be 
found, first, in the French theory of reserves, which 
must always be detached and held in waiting, as 
opposed to the German plan of crowding every man 
into the firing line; and, secondly, in some special 
difficulties of the French War Office in com- 
pleting the equipment of the Reserve and Terri- 
torial battalions. A man cannot be put into the 
firing line, however willing, until he has got boots 
and a rifle. 


De- en 
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appears above. He is a great favourite with the Zouaves, one of whom, 


66 B b R 99 Such is the nickname bestowed on the smallest French soldier, wh? 
aby lose. 1 the. 
apparently highly amused, is seen accompanying him. 
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THROUGH GERMAN EYES. 


HE article which we published in No. 14, 
under the above title, contained extracts from 
a new Berlin weekly journal called the War 
The following article continues the account 
€rman opinions which is given in the later issues 
P to the middle of October. 


Echo. 


The Spirit of 1914. 
18) 


to} N September 1 the War Echo was loudly ex- 


ling the ‘‘ wonderful unity and whole-heartedness 
the alliance between Austria-Hungary and Ger- 
7 in terms which make interesting reading 
: that we know how ruthlessly the German 
“Neral Staff has treated the Austrian Command, 
; how it has insisted on the dismissal of the very 
Shest Austrian generals. This may have been a 
se military precaution, but it is curious evidence 
, brotherly love between Austrians and Germans. 
Bon of emphasizing this “ splendid unity ” in 
the Tast to the quarrels of the enemies of Germany, 
in 2 proceeds: “ We may be quite sure that 
R : 1¢ camp of our foes things are very different ; 
imstance, in England no one dares to speak of 
Cryer ussian ally, because Russia is a barbarian and 
_ country; and while England may accept 
pSsia’s help, she says as little as possible about it. 
b Bland is a place where you may do unlovely things, 
not speak of them.’”’ This is quite in the 
Per tone for a journal which in its fourth number 
lared: “ The true spirit of 1914 is seen in the 
th wer in which every German prince has followed 
lead of the Kaiser in trampling underfoot 


Pro 


the decorations which foreign Powers have given 
them.” 


The Fate of Crafty Paris. 


On September 8 we are told that “ the German 
armies are about to close in on Paris like the strong 
fingers of a great iron hand,’’ and that “ we [the 
Germans] have shown our crafty foes how we hack 
our way through all opposition.’”’ ‘‘ Once roused, 
the German people are terrible in wrath. Paris will 
soon know the dire result of the low cunning with 
which she has ceaselessly disturbed our peace. We 
bore it long; but at last it reached such a point that 
the peace-loving German people forsook the plough 
and seized the sword.’’ And again on October 9 
the same theme appears: ‘“‘ The German people 
awoke suddenly from a dream. Though powerfully 
equipped for war and fearing none of war’s alarms, 
it had always maintained the high resolve to preserve 
peace. Over and over again, not once, but many, 
many times, the people and Government of Germany 
have endeavoured with patience to conciliate the 
rangorous hostility of France, to remove the sus- 
picious and commercial jealousy of England, and to 
accommodate the demands of Russia. Never since 
the world began was there so long-suffering, so ami- 
able and so forbearing a nation as the German. Now 
that, despite all our disinterestedness, we have been 
driven into war, we all feel a sense of outrage and 
wrong committed against our country; and from 
that sense is born the enthusiastic patriotic devotion 
which has turned peasants, labourers, princes, and 
men of learning into fighting heroes without number.”’ 
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Germany in the Dark. 


A study of the German official documents regarding 
the causes of the war explains at once how it is possible 
for an intelligent German—as we must suppose the 
editor of the War Echo to be—to compose such a 
paragraph as that which we have just quoted. On 
the basis of those documents it is possible to say that 
““ Germany was the last to break the peace.’”’ The 
German Government has published a wholly (and, we 
believe, deliberately) incomplete series of official 
papers which, by their glaring omissions, reveal the 
fact that it had urgent reasons for suppressing the 
instructions given to its ambassadors abroad, and 
particularly to Herr von Tschirschky, its Ambassador 
in Vienna. While these vital documents remain 
undisclosed, the German Government is free to pre- 
varicate—as it has done—and to prove its spotless 
innocence to the satisfaction of its own people. 
This circumstance fully explains the extraordinary 
attitude of theologians, scientists, and men of learning 
in Germany. In the literal sense of the words, 
“they know no better,” for they have been kept 
carefully in the dark. 


‘Marching Rearwards to Victory!” 


On the battle of the Marne the War Echo has 
several passages of surpassing interest. We take one 
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as follows: ‘‘ All the rejoicing in Paris and in Londo® 
over this vaunted ‘ victory’ was due solely to this’ 
that our troops, following the careful and deliberat® 
plan of our brilliant General Staff, instead of adva® 
cing as our enemy was accustomed to see, this tim® 
retired and marched rearwards on their way to vi 
tory.’ This explanation of the German defeat 
the Marne was utterly eclipsed, however, by th® 
explanation now given of the disastrous engagement 
before Warsaw and the subsequent retreat fro™ 
Russian Poland. It is premised ‘‘ that the roads a? 
railways in Poland are bad—too bad to allow 9% 
German military movements, but clearly not to 
bad for Russian operations—and therefore th® 
Germans must manceuvre so as to reach ground mof 
favourable to themselves, where they may on® 
more take the offensive, and once more drive th® 
Russians eastward across Poland, where they af 
bound to fall into confusion and rout because of th® 
bad roads.” This is the explanation offered by 4” 
invader who only three weeks before had Warsa¥ 
almost in his grasp, who none the less suffer 

himself to be driven back for seventy miles with heavY 
loss, and who, now that he has reached territory 
“more favourable to his operations,” has show® 
himself incapable of resuming a general offensiV® 

with success. Truly, if Berlin can swallow that, *]) 
can swallow anything. 


BATTERY L. 


Oh, the cold gray light o’ the dawn— 
Woke as the mists were wreathing pale, 
Woke to the moan of the shrapnel hail ; 
Battery L of the R.H.A. 
Sprang to their guns in the dawn. 


Bot L of the R.H.A.— 


Six guns all at the break o’ day— 

Oh, the crash of the shells at dawn— 
And out of the six guns only one, 

Left for the fight ere the fight’s begun, 
Swung her round in the dawn. 


By permission of ‘‘ The Times.” 


They swung her clear, and they blazed away— 
Oh, the blood-red light o’ the dawn— 
Osborne, Derbyshire, brave Dorrell, 

These are the heroes of Battery L, 

These are the men of the R.H.A. 

Who fought that gun in the dawn. 


Ay, that was a fight that was fought that day, 
As the gray mists fled from the dawn, 

Till they broke up the enemy one by one, 
Silenced him steadily gun by gun— 

Battery L of the R.H.A., 

One lone gun in the dawn. 


James L. HARVEY. 


OUR COVER ILLUSTRATION. 


Our cover illustrations this week illustrate daily 
incidents of the war in the west. On the front 
cover we see a cavalry patrol held up and forced to 
surrender by a handful of infantry firing from cover. 
In the old days of muzzle-loading rifles, cavalry 
charges against infantry were usually very effective, 
and were only to be resisted by the bristling bayonets 
of solid squares. It will be remembered that British 
troops resisted French cavalry in this manner for 


a whole day at Waterloo. In these days of rapid 
firing magazine rifles, cavalry advancing on infantry 
pay a fearful toll, and can only succeed at a great 
loss of life. Our back cover illustration shows th® 
chase of Uhlans by a motor car containing sharp” 
shooters. One man has already been brought low: 
The elusive De Wet has at last been captured # 
much the same way. He was chased by a moto 
flying contingent, and was surrounded. 
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Ft h Fi h : Such is the character of the warfare in the west. Our picture shows 
renc 1g ting. a scene behind the British trenches in Flanders. The entrance to a 
dug-out is seen in the foreground. 


So deadly is the shell and shrapnel fire of the Germans that ‘‘ funk- 


Mma Dug-out. holes,” or dug-outs, have been made in which our men can take 
refuge. Red Cross officers are here seen dining underground, 
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campaign has been the revelation to our Allies 

across the Channel that in place of the austere, 
not to mention funereal, mien usually credited to 
us, we are, as judged by the aspect of Thomas Atkins, 
Esq., when on foreign service, a nation that wears 
a smile so perennial as to suggest that it is the famous 
smile that won’t come off. 

The unfailing good humour of Tommy in camp or 
in the field, advancing or retreating, has given the 
French nation occasion furiously to think, and if the 
present campaign fails to remove the reproach that 
we take our pleasures sadly, it should at all events 
assert the fact that we go about our fighting in the 
best of humour. 

Our sailors, who chalk on the shells about to be 
hurled at the enemy, “‘ A present from H.M.S. pd 
our soldiers, who go to the front in carriages labelled 
‘‘ cheap excursion to Berlin,” and who on the march 
are teaching our French Allies that the correct 
answer to a somewhat enigmatical query is a sten- 
torian ‘‘No,’’ are perhaps, unbeknownst to them- 
selves, carrying on the traditional good humour of 
the forces. 

When, off Camperdown on October 11, 1797, 
Admiral de Winter’s formidable fleet bore down upon 
the British squadron, the future Lord Camperdown’s 
address to his officers was as follows: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
you see a very severe Winter approaching, and I 
have only to advise you to keep up a good fire.” 
At Waterloo the Life Guards came up behind the 
95th Infantry Regiment at the moment when the 
sharpshooters had repelled a very heavy attack. 
‘Bravo, 95th!” shouted one of the horsemen. 
‘Do you lather them, and we'll shave them.’’ Such 
was the spirit that our ancestors brought into the 
battle, and such is the spirit that their descendants 
evince to-day. 


‘Or: of the greatest surprises of the present 
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The fact that Lord Kitchener is directing matte™ 
at the War Office while General Botha is 1008 
ing after our interests in South Africa recalls , 
certain meeting of these two warriors in SoU 
Africa, when they, so to speak, sat on opposite 5! f 
of the table. Botha, under a flag of truce, had ©° 4 
to talk about terms of peace, and at the close 
the business the Boer general, rising, remark, 
“ Well, I must be going,” to which Lord Kitche™™, 
courteously replied, ‘‘ No hurry; you haven’t e 
to catch a train.’’ ‘‘ But that’s just what I hate 
got to do,” said Botha, and two days afterwat 
a train was held up and looted by him a 
the Delagoa line, not very far from the place 
meeting. ; ff 

“The South African War was a picnic to ie 
said a soldier after the fight at Mons; and it of 
tainly appears as though the forces engaged “ 
scarcely have time for an interchange of humo” 
such as relieved the strain of warfare in the 5” 
equatorial campaign. 

A striking example from South Africa of the 
side of fighting is to the credit of General de W%) 
who, capturing three Yeomanry scouts, infor™ 
them that they could go free if they gave t, 
word of honour to deliver an important mess* 
into General Rundle’s own hands. The promise “2 
given, and the men were sent on their way reja 
ing; but it is a decidedly moot point whether Ny 
would not have pseferred to remain prisoners wy 
De Wet to facing the fusillade of chaff that ass# i 
them when it was discovered that the message wf 
bore read as follows: ‘‘ Dear Sir,—Please chail > 
these three devils, as I catch them every day’ 
Yours, De Wet.”’ - 

Warfare has the peculiar property of inspit™ 
what is probably the most peace joving sectiO? iy 
our populace, the poets, whose lucubrations, bre# 
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Mg the spirit of war, are undoubtedly more widely 
ead at this than any other time. In the ranks the 
Peet confines himself to the lighter side of the art, 
88 witness the following verse, that, if not deathless, 
4S at all events survived the long drawn-out siege 
of Ladysmith :— 


** * Hold the fort, for I am coming,’ says the helio ; 
Quick as light the answer flashes, 
‘ Ain't yer coming slow?’ ” 


Another poet, whose pen took the shape of a piece 
f chalk, and paper that of the iron plates of an 
“rmoured train, wrote lines that might be adapted 
© present-day uses in the following manner :— 


“* The Fusiliers that guard this train 
Must hold their own with might and main ; 
Take good aim and make shots tell, 
And send all Germans straight to 


” 


a spot with a temperature distinctly higher than, 
Say, Heligoland. 

With the horrors of Louvain on our lips, it is 
difficult to realize that as recently as the Franco- 
German War of 1870 there were certain high person- 
@ges in the German Court possessing sufficient love 
©f the beautiful to feel apprehensive of the safety 
°f ancient buildings in time of bombardment, but 
“Ount Hatzfeldt’s letters, published a few years ago, 
dicate that such, however, was the case. At the 
Slege of Strassburg, for example, the count received 
@ royal command to interview the General Staff 
Under General von Werder, with the view to secur- 
Mg the safety of the famous 
Cathedral, and the answer he 
Teceived was as follows: ‘‘ We 
Cannot give up the bombard- 
Ment, because it is the only way 
°f taking the fortress, and we 
Must have it at any price. But 
M order to please the personage 
question, we will give orders 

t all the cannon balls shall 
© wrapped in cotton-wool.”’ 
“Verything considered, it is 
Cubtful if the message was 
S!ven in its entirety. 

Wild horses will not wrest 
Tom us the name of the place 
Where the following instance of 
Mr. Thomas Atkins’ pixy-like 

Umour was noted, but it may 
© said that those young ladics 
a have recently passed their 
st aid and home nursing ex- 
’Minations have no cause to 
_ offence, as some years have 

@psed since its perpetration. 

Was certainly zeal and kind- 
Ness of heart that rendered the 
*Mateur nurses at a certain 
“spital to be excessively as- 
'duous in their attention to the 
Wounded, and they obviously 
id not recognize that their 
Weary patients wanted to be 
ot alone more than anything 
‘Se. Gratitude and innate 


“‘Earth to earth.” 
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politeness, again, prevented Thomas expressing a 
desire to be exempt from further attention, and 
that somewhat worried young man suffered a rise 
in temperature as he cogitated how he was to 
insure peace, and at the same time hurt nobody’s 
feelings. It was a difficult problem, but it was 
admitted by all that he had successfully solved it 
when one morning his bed-clothes revealed a piece 
of paper duly inscribed, “ Too ill to be nursed to-day.”’ 

The Franco-German War of 1870 closed in the with- 
drawal of the last of the German troops on Sep- 
tember 16, 1873; but as their departure was de- 
pendent upon the payment of the last instalment 
of the war indemnity, it at one time looked as though 
their undesired presence would be somewhat pro- 
longed when the authorities at the Bank of France 
announced that there must be some delay in the 
last payment owing to the exhaustion of the stock 
of canvas bags for the gold. Bismarck, however, 
thought otherwise, and German manufacturers were 
set to work to turn out the required amount of 
material, which was forwarded to Paris to be made 
into bags, which in due course were filled with the 
£4,000,000 due. On signing the receipt for the 


money, the man of blood and iron doubtless con- 
sidered that the matter was ended; but not so the 
bank authorities, who claimed their time-honoured 
right of seventy-five centimes for every bag supplied, 
with the result that the Imperial Chancellor had to 
pay the bank 23,500 francs for the bags, the canvas 
for which he himself had supplied. 


——s 


A British chaplain performing the last rites over 


the graves of British soldiers in the new cemetery at Boulogne. 
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RUSSI ANS. and ammunition in this region. 
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Rap. < of railways specially constructed for strategical purposes on their eastern frontier, the Russians have few 
Yes © its Way across a maze of marshes, swamps, and streams. Our illustration shows the difficulty of moving stores 
the Russians have accomplished some wonderfully rapid marches. 
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an Ports, and behind them will be a half-moon of battleships. Behind this great defensive line there will be a similar 


of 


a 
Yt, Parallel flotilla of submarines. Meanwhile the British fleet will be unable to approach near enough to prevent a 


| have been mined. Such is the German plan. Man proposes; God disposes. 
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AUSTRALIA’S NAVY. 


Australia’s Navy understand the wave of 
enthusiasm which has swept over the Common- 
wealth at the victory of the Sydney. In many ways 
it is not the most important achievement of the little 
fleet, but it is the most impressive, as the Emden 
has filled the eye of the world for many weeks, and 
there has been an international race to put an end to 
her career. So this success has been considered more 
satisfactory than the work of keeping hostile craft 
out of Australian waters and convoying expeditions 
which have swept the German flag out of the Pacific. 
To understand this enthusiasm, we must remember 
that it is only just a year since the modern Royal 
Australian Navy came into existence, the squadron 
being welcomed by cheering crowds when it entered 
Sydney harbour on October 4, 1913. It consisted 
of the battle cruiser Australia—which may now be 
hunting for the German squadron off South America 
in the hope of avenging the sinking of the Good Hope 
and Monmouth—the three light cruisers Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Encounter, and the destroyers Warrego, 
Parramatta, and Yarra—the first squadron paid for 
and under the control of the Commonwealth. 


The Beginning. 

Ten years ago Australia did not possess a fleet 
worthy the name; though it must not be thought 
that this is the first time that a vessel under her flag 
joined the British forces, for in the Boxer War of 
1900 the little cruiser Protector, built at Elswick 
to the order of South Australia in 1884, saw service 
in China waters under the command of Captain 
Creswell, who may well be called the father of the 
Australian Navy. 

It was in 1906 that the Australian Navy first began 
to take shape; though its beginnings may be dated 
much earlier, for the various states owned a few 
gunboats and torpedo boats, Victoria rejoicing in 
the possession of a twin screw turret ironclad, the 
Cerberus, of 3,480 tons, launched in 1868, an ex- 
British coast-defence ship. However, it was not 
until the Colonial Conference of the Jubilee year, 
1887, that the possibility of daughter navies flying 
the Union Jack became more than a dream. 

That first Imperial Conference resulted in a naval 
agreement between the Admiralty and the Australian 
States, according to which an auxiliary squadron 
over and above the regular Imperial squadron was 
to be maintained. This was for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the coastal trade of what is now the Common- 
wealth, and was also to have been a training school 
for local sailors, and its operations were restricted 
to strictly confined limits. It consisted of about half 
a dozen or so small cruisers and gunboats, which 
bore distinctive Australian names, as those familiar 
with the Navy Lists of ten or twelve years ago will 
remember. Sir George Tryon was in agreement 
with the idea and aims of the squadron, but the 
writer is under the impression that it did little or 
nothing to train local seamen and officers. In return 
for this Australia paid a subsidy of £126,000 a year. 


t ‘HOSE who have watched the evolution of 


An Unpopular Scheme. 


However, this scheme was never popular either 
with Australia or the Admiralty. The former con- 
sidered she got no satisfactory return for her money, 
and preferred a scheme of her own; and the latter 
disliked the clause allowing the ships to act in certain 
waters only, while the subsidy did not nearly cover 
expenses. Naturally, the scheme came up for con- 
sideration at the Imperial Conference of 1902, when 
the Admiralty brought forward a comprehensive 
scheme by which all the Colonies should contribute 
towards the Navy and the local Australian squadron 
was to be abolished. It is unnecessary here to go 
into the whcle plan ; it suffices to say that Australia 
was to pay some £400,000 or so a year without any 
control of the squadron, while Sir Edmund Barton 
suggested an alternative scheme which would have 
given the beginnings of a real Commonwealth fleet. 

In the end, Sir Edmund gave in more or less to 
the Admiralty, which compromised. In return for 
{200,000 from Australia and {40,000 from New 
Zealand, an efficient squadron was to be maintained 
in Australasian waters, but was liable for service 
anywhere in war time ; three ships were to be manned 
by local crews at local rates of pay, and ten naval 
cadetships were to be reserved for local officers every 
year. As might be expected, this did not work very 
smoothly, especially as regards pay, as the Imperial 
sailors felt badly used, and it has been said that an 
Englishman and an Australian once fought for four 
hours over the matter; so it was finally decided that 
the extra pay of the local men should be left to accumu- 
late in the bank until their term of service was over. 


A Fleet for Herself. 


Australia did not like the agreement, but would 
not go back on her Prime Minister, so it was ratified. 
Then in 1905 came the annual report of Captain 
Creswell, the Australian Director of Naval Forces. 
This briefly stated that the arrangement in force 
was unsatisfactory in many particulars, and that 
while the Imperial Navy was the main defence, 
Australia should herself maintain and control a 
small local fleet capable of dealing with raids, which 
was to consist of ocean-going destroyers, coastal 
destroyers, and torpedo boats. This did not meet 
with the approval of the authorities, who somewhat 
brusquely said so, much to the annoyance of Austral- 
ians who desired to help themselves and the mother 
country. The matter naturally came up at the 
Conference of 1907, when Australia withdrew from 
the old arrangement and announced her intention of 
building a fleet for herself, while New Zealand in- 
creased her subsidy to £100,000. 

Before Australia could get far with her scheme, 
the naval crisis of 1909 occurred, when the Dominions 
hastened to the help of the Empire, offering to pro- 
vide Dreadnoughts towards the Imperial Fleet. 
Various suggestions were made, and in order to or- 
ganize a comprehensive plan, another Conference 
dealing exclusively with matters of defence was called, 
and this settled the composition of the Australian 
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IN THE TRACK OF THE STORM. 
eo 


The terrific effects of German gun fire is here graphically illustrated. A high explosive shell has burst 
in the streets of Ypres, and has excavated a hole no less than twenty-five feet deep. 


As the above picture shows, the ruin of Ypres Lille has also suffered severely. A house is seen 
is well-nigh complete. in process of demolition. 
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Fleet, which has made such a brilliant début. Un- 
fortunately, Britain did not carry out her proper 
share of the agreement, and to this may be traced 
directly the defeat off Chile. The fleet in the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans was to consist of three units— 
the East Indian, the Chinese, and the Australian. 
Each was to consist of one Dreadnought cruiser, 
three light cruisers, six destroyers, and three sub- 
marines. Australia would provide and control her 
own squadron, which could not be used in war with- 
out the consent of the Commonwealth Parliament, 
New Zealand the Dreadnought cruiser in China 
waters, and Britain the rest. However, as we know, 
only Australia has carried out her bargain, for Britain 
had to ask New Zealand to allow her vessel to remain 
in the North Sea, 

The Australian Fleet is completely organized. 
The older vessels have been sold out of the service, 
or adopted for training or depot purposes, the naval 
yard at Cockatoo Island, Sydney, has been taken 
over, and a complete organization drawn up, with 
Rear-Admiral Creswell as First Naval Member. The 
personnel consists of Australians transferred from 
Imperial vessels, volunteers from the Imperial Fleet, 
and Reserves; a scheme for providing these was 
drawn up, provision was made for the various in- 
structional staffs and vessels, and in time, a naval 
college modelled on Osborne and Dartmouth is to 
be maintained. The big cruiser was built in Britain, 
together with two of the light cruisers and three 
of the five destroyers, and two submarines. These 
have all been delivered, one of the destroyers being 


Recently a motley array of cooks, camp followers, and stray soldiers was hastily gathered together to OPP 8 


a strong German advance, which was driven back. 
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built in sections so that it might be put tégethe™ 7 
Australia by local workmen. The third cruise! 4 
being built in a somewhat similar manner, 
British Admiralty providing the material. 

Some feared that the question of complete cop 
by Australia in war time might lead to friction Wy 
the home authorities, but the spontaneous manw 
in which the well-equipped squadron was placed" 
the disposal of the Admiralty proves this content oi 
unfounded, while the excellent work already accor 
plished has made it certain that the other Domini, 
will provide navies of their own. rg 


td) 
Hal 


It was lare” 
owing to the Australian squadron that the Germ) 
colonies. in the Pacific have been captured, sf 
New Zealand is so struck -by this that she has a 
termined to join the Commonwealth in providiné 
fleet for Australasian waters. , 
Sir William Creswell has every reason to be prow, 
of his child, for he is largely the progenitor of 
scheme, although of course he merely set forth a P 
in conformity with Australian ideas, his first memo™ f 
dum on the subject, drawn up at the request of * 48 
Kingston, the then Premier of South Australia, be" j 
presented at the Colonial Conference of the Diam? 
Jubilee year. He joined the Navy in 1866, and * if 
promoted for his work in the boat action in nif 
Laroot River, Penang, seven years later. Aftet y 
experiences in destroying pirates, he took to slav 
work, and was thanked by the Foreign Secretary: J 
retired in 1878 after being invalided. In 1885 he jou 
the naval service of South Australia, so that he vf 
seen his child grow from infancy to healthy adolesce™ 


ja! 


os? 
Some of the French dragoons who assisted in 


extraordinary feat of arms are here shown. 


Dece, 


ge 
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HARASSING THE ENEMY. 


The Work of the Military Destructor. 


ISE in their generation, the Germans have 

always done their best to wage war in the 

enemy’s territory, in order to save their 
°wn country as much as possible, for military opera- 
‘ns often make it necessary to destroy one’s own 
Property. In fact, the work of the army engineer 
Sas much destructive as constructive. 
; Tn this respect the British Army has little to learn, 
®t the French have more than once bemoaned the 


fact that our men leave nothing to chance, and 


“stroy very thoroughly when they are about it. 
7 the very complete demolition of a few bridges 

the blowing up of a whole village may hinder the 

Vance of an enemy and prevent far greater damage. 
f There is no little art in this work of destruction, 
a if not done properly it may only serve to damage 

Re’s friends without hindering the enemy. The 
a rect amount of explosive to be used in various 

4Sses has been calculated to a nicety, and when a 
der railway bridge is being demolished a little 
'm has to be worked out to find this. 

Gun-cotton is perhaps the best all-round explosive 
oa the purpose. It consists of slabs 15 oz. in weight, 
frinied in hermetically sealed tins with a hole for 

© insertion of the detonator. If a lifting effect 
thi, is required, gunpowder serves as well as any- 

ing, but of course the power is not so great in pro- 
®rtion to the charge. 
wy; he gun-cotton must be placed in close contact 
gg the object to be destroyed, and it is a good plan 
bind the slab to a board, which is lashed, if possible, 
~Sainst the pier or whatever it is. When time is of 
Portance, it is usually advisable to use double the 


fa, BRized charge, so that there may be no chance of 
Mure. 


§ 


To demolish a brick bridge completely, narrow 
trenches are dug across the roadway to the arch 
at the crown and close to the abutments; the 
charges are laid and tamped, and exploded simul- 
taneously. If time is short, a plank may be tied to 
the pier—if there is one—as mentioned above, or a 
single trench made above the crown. 

An iron girder bridge must be broken in certain 
places. A charge laid in the centre of a span may do 
comparatively little damage, as that is the place 


-where the weight is most evenly distributed, so the 


gun-cotton is placed close to one of the ends. If the 
bridge has a central support, it has a cut close to 
this support. 

An iron bridge in the form of an arch is broken by 
cutting it on either side of the crown. A suspension 
bridge with one or more lightly constructed piers 
may often be caused to fall by its own weight if the 
cables are cut at both ends, while if the bridge be 
a very strong one the cables must be cut in the 
middle. 

The destruction of a bridge usually suffices to 
block a railway, but if more damage is necessary, 
the track must be torn up, stations and water tanks 
destroyed, and signals and points removed. To 
bring about a temporary cessation of traffic, the 
rails may be quickly torn up by knocking off the nut 
which fastens the fish plates by side blows with a 
heavy hammer, the fracture of the “ chairs,’’ or by 
pulling out the spikes if no “‘ chairs’”’ are used. A 
fire is then made of sleepers, in which the rails are 
put until red hot, when they are twisted. Points, 
switches, and tools are taken away. 

Little can be done with a road, but in dips the 
course of a stream may be diverted to cause a flood, 
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CHRISTMAS GREETINGS FROM THE TRENCHES 


A British soldier is here seen in the shelter of a dug-out writing Christmas greetings to his relatives and 
friends. Literary composition in such circumstances must be difficult, but the British soldier is a Mat 
Tapley, who is not in the least deterred by difficulties, however great. 
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While the bringing up or taking away of heavy guns 
May be made difficult by blowing up the roadway 
ad its foundations for considerable stretches, 
Where the ground is soft. When this has been done, 
Pits lightly covered over here and there will cause 
Uther trouble. 
A few light tree trunks or branches covered with 
aller branches and brushwood will support the 
Token soil thrown over it, and also any small body 
infantry or even cavalry which crosses. The 
fe passage engenders confidence, but when the 
“avy guns come along they fall through, causing 
‘lay and confusion. 
t is often necessary to demolish farms and cot- 
88es to allow free use of artillery or to prevent them 
being used as redoubts by the enemy. Charges of 
Suncotton placed in the centre of each room or on 
© hearths, and fired simultaneously, will do the 
tick, If the house is very substantially built, 
charges should be placed at the corners of the out- 
ide rooms, or placed in holes laid outside against 
© foundations. 
A telegraph line may be quickly and efficiently 
tt by knocking or shooting off several insulators 
Without breaking the wire. This comes in contact 


q 
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with the iron pin that carries the insulator, and in 
damp weather may cause an “ earth,’’ while if a 
number are demolished in this way, it will be im- 
possible to send intelligible signals. 

Five or six insulators close together should not 
be broken, but a similar number picked out here and 
there. This causes more trouble than merely break- 
ing down one or two posts and cutting the wires, 
as such damage is visible from a distance, while the 
broken insulators can only be detected by a close 
inspection. . 

An even better way, but one that takes time, 1s 
to join all the lines together by a piece of wire care- 
fully carried down the insulator and along each arm, 
so that it is not noticeable, and joined to the earth 
line wire that runs down most posts. In order to 
detect this the repairer must climb the post, and he 
is unlikely to hit on the right one straight away. 

These are methods by which a single man causes 
considerable trouble to the enemy; but if a numbe1 
are working together, the posts are pulled down, the 
insulators broken, and as much wire as possible 
carried away. The damage is thus extensive, and 
will require much time and material to put in work- 
ing order. 


i i methine uieelin ines seer 
ZEPPELINS AND THEIR LIMITATIONS. 


What they can and cannot do. 
0S 


O much has been written of late, especially in 
Germany, concerning the wonderful powers of 
the German airships in existence and building 
ti Friedrichshafen and elsewhere, that it is of dis- 
- det interest to examine exactly the powers and 
th tations of these ‘‘ Dreadnoughts of the air,” as 
*y are proudly termed in Berlin, and to place their 
atta performances against the magnificent boasts 
t are being made concerning them. It is only 
of So doing that one can obtain any real knowledge 
What they can and cannot do. 
c- the first place, it has to be borne in mind that 
th many possesses two distinct types of airships, 
for, <°PPelin and the Shutte-Lanz, of which the 


: €r is said to be easily the superior. A Zeppelin 


‘oy Sts, briefly, of a hull of an alloy of aluminium 


th, Ome similarly light metal. This hull contains 
*ngine, and is rigidly connected with the envelope, 
ing, Propeller being driven by means of flexible gear- 
t, It is in the hull that the crew is stationed and 
% Whole of the mechanism is contained. Within the 
~ ope seventeen or eighteen separate gas bags 
We Placed, and it is asserted that even if half these 
© destroyed, the airship would still retain its 
of 7*Qcy and would answer to its helm, though, 
W Course, at considerably reduced speed, while it 
tap probably drop to a much lower altitude. A 
is placed in the forward part of the hull between 
ite Compartments carrying the engines, and here 
&, Placed the wireless instruments, the explosives, 
the Passengers. 


The Shutte-Lanz type of German airships has a 
wooden hull, and is flexibly connected with the 
envelope. The great advantage claimed for this 
type is that, should it be compelled to make a hurried 
descent to the ground, the collision is not so violent 
as is the case with the rigid Zeppelin type, and both 
passengers and machinery do not sustain such severe 
damage. 

Now let us examine the actual performances of 
the Zeppelins, so far as they can be authoritatively 
obtained from sources that do not permit of doubt. 
It is a fact that an airship of this type has travelled 
a thousand miles in the air without coming to earth, 
and the time taken for this was, roughly, thirty 
hours. Therefore it would seem as though it would 
be quite possible for a ship of this type to travel 
from the nearest German airship station, say Kiel 
or Hamburg, over any part of the United Kingdom, 
and return in perfect safety. There are several con- 
siderations to be examined, however, before this 
claim can be admitted. This journey took place 
over and in the neighbourhood of Lake Lucerne, 
when the conditions were well-nigh perfect for such 
an experiment. There was no wind, and circling 
round and round this neighbourhood it encoun- 
tered no cross currents of winds such as would 
most certainly be experienced if a passage over 
the North Sea were attempted at this season of the 
year. 

It is also highly probable that this airship carried 
but a small crew, and that all unnecessary weight 
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was eliminated. Certainly the ship had neither wire- 
less installation aboard nor the large amount of 
explosives that would be necessary for it to do any 
material damage in this country. Therefore not too 
much reliance must be placed upon this performance, 
excellent though it undoubtedly is. It was done 
more for ‘ show ”’ purposes than anything else, and 
to convert that section of German opinion which, 
up to the outbreak of the war, held that these air- 
ships were merely expensive toys. 

There is better data to work upon when one comes 
to consider the performances of the “ crack ’’ Zeppe- 
lin “‘ Victoria Luise.’”’ She was built by the Delag 
Airship Company in 1912, and within three months 
of being put into commission had made a hundred 
trips. Up to the end of last year this vessel had 
made four hundred trips, during which time she had 
covered a total distance of 29,430 miles in 882 hours, 
and had carried in all 8,551 persons. This works 
out at an average of 21 persons for each trip, which 
averaged a little over 724 miles. More important 
still is to consider the speed at which these trips 
were carried out. This works out at about 34} miles 
an hour, which is not bad considering that the air- 
ship was sent up in all conditions of weather and 
over very varied country. It was found, so the 
German official records go to show, that she con- 
sumed 218 Ibs. of petrol per hour, and 23 lbs. of 
lubricating oil, together with some 428,000 cubic 
feet of gas. 

These figures are decidedly interesting in many 
respects. The gas consumption is about the most 
important. That evaporation on a scale that is 
little short of alarming took place is obvious, and it 
was found that this was more notable when heavy 
winds or cross currents of air were met. The great 
problem is, therefore, whether one of the newer and 
larger Zeppelins now building in Germany could 
travel to, say, London and back without losing so 


much gas as to 
render a descent, 
either. on British 
soil or in the 
North Sea, un- 
avoidable. It is 
confidently stated 
that this gas evap- 
oration has now 
been obviated to 
a very consider- ss 
able extent, but §& Pa 
no convincing evi- 
dence of this is 
forthcoming, so 
that the assertion 
may pardonably 
be doubted. 

It is accepted 
in Germany that 
for anything like 
a successful de- 
scent upon this 
country by air, 
twenty-four hours 
is the very mini- 
mum that must be 


ce 


who can smash all comers. 


The Germans still cherish the delusion that they are the supermen 
They are here seen doing it—on a 
post card. 
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allowed, even supposing that it starts from the 2e¥ 
aviation centre that has recently been formed in Heli§®” 
land. This would mean that, taking the Victoria Luis? 
as a guide, and not allowing anything for the extt® 
length and consequent weight and increased eng!” 
power of the newer Zeppelins, a ship would have 
carry something like two tons of petrol and a quartet 
of a ton of lubricating oil. Add to this the weigh 
of the necessary explosives to do substantial damas” 
and, say, a crew of thirty that would at least 
necessary, together with the wireless installatio™ 
and it will be seen that the task of carrying out 
successful raid is one not lightly to be undertake™ 
Can it be done ? This is probably the very proble™ 
with which the German engineers are confronted # 
the present time, and the solution will not be eas 
to discover. 

If ever an attempt to raid Britain by means of 
Zeppelins is made, it will certainly not be duri# 
the winter, unless the perfect combination of a dea? 
calm and an unclouded sky can be obtained. F' 08 
renders an airship comparatively useless, and t® 
is what usually happens in the North Sea at 
season of the year when there is no wind. Y 
searchlights of a Zeppelin are then quite useles* 
since they can only pierce the atmosphere for a v@ 
short distance either ahead or below, and steeri® 
would have to be done by “ dead reckoning.” Ev 
one who has sailed even a yacht by this metho! 
knows how difficult this is, and how the most ¢ 
fully plotted courses may ultimately be found t 
be entirely wrong. The difficulty is increased * 
least tenfold when it comes to steering an airs? 
through the fog, with no definite means of J 
taining even the altitude or the presence of cro 
currents in the air. 

Therefore it will be seen that many conditio® 
must be favourable before a Zeppelin can comme? t 
a voyage such as the journey to London. TS 
much has p 
done to le® 
these difficul™® 
during the P.. 
twelve month kc 
of course, que 
certain ; but th® ye 
are very 8) 
reasons to dou 
if they have 
been surmount 4 
so that the 
that would bed 
to be taket ips 
one of these § ake 
seeking to ™ yg 
an attack p 
London are 
equalled by th ye 
that it would b# 0 
to face the | 4 
ment it soug t 
make its way “ 
across the 
to the shore? 1 
Germany OF 
gium. 
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The man behind the gun. 


THE WAR. 
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LAYS OF THE FLEET. 


III.—_POINT OF VIEW. 


Wednesday, August 5, the day after the declaration of war. 


Not one of them will earn the name of craven. 


he all the point of view; there’s nothing base ; 


It’s just the way with all the British race— 
The love of sport is in their minds engraven. 


The Midshipman. 


The snottie in the gunroom stamped and swore : 
“The first chance that I’ve ever had to 
handle 
My latest prize, my Greener new twelve bore ; 
That wretched Kaiser is a Hun and Vandal.” 
(His point of view; it doesn’t suit 
Your own. Don’t by that measure ; 
At bigger game this boy will shoot 
With equal skill and pleasure.) 


The Lieutenant. 


The young lieutenant sighed, ‘‘ I ought to be 
Ashore by now, with spur and hunting boot on; 
A rotten time they’ve gone and picked for me 
To be at sea and fight the hated Teuton.” 
(His point of view ; you needn’t for 
His frame of mind be sorry. 
He’ll go much harder when at war, 
And Germans are his quarry.) 


The Able Seaman. 


The able seaman swore and looked disgusted : 
“The League’s just on, and now’s the time to 
enter 5 
And Ginger Smith can certainly be trusted 
To win for us; there’s few so good at centre.” 
(His point of view ; all the same 
I’m sure you’ve never met a 
Man to play the greater game 
Who’ll shoot and score goals better.) 


The Royal Marine. 


The Royal Marine just tightened up his tunic : 
“T’ll miss my pint, but what a bust to follow! 
Though papers talk of no more beer from Munich, 
I hope there’ll be enough for me to swallow.” 
(His point of view ; he'll fill his pot 
Instead of beer with rum that’s watered, 
And smack his lips while sitting tot- 
ting up the numbers that he’s slaughtered.) 
Tt. B.D. 
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London has a new female police force—the Women’s Police Volunteers—whose duties are chiefly concerned 


with the welfare of women and children. 


In their smart blue uniform they are a distinct addition to the 


interest of the streets. 


THE WAR WEEK BY WEEK. 


By Sir Edward Parrott. 


The French Yellow Book. 


, ‘HE documents which the French Government 
published on Tuesday of last week constitute 
the most damning indictment yet brought 

against the German Government. The exposure of 

the Kaiser’s mendacious assertion that the sword 
was forced into his hand is complete. In the pages 
of the Yellow Book we see him bent upon his great 
buccaneering adventure as far back as November 

1913, and even then diligently preparing for war with 

characteristic German thoroughness. A secret Ger- 

man report, secured by the French War Office, openly 
avows the aim of Germany “ to fortify and extend 

Deutschtum throughout the whole world.”’ It also 

proposes that to this end trouble must be stirred up in 

North Africa, Russia, and Egypt, and, as for the small 

European States, they must follow Germany or be 

conquered. ‘‘ We could not,’’ declares the report, 

“in any way offer Belgium a guarantee of the 

security of her neutrality.”” The report also reviews 

the successive increases of the German Army, and 
cynically proposes to instil into the people the idea 
that these augmentations of strength are a reply to 
the armaments and policy of the French. ‘‘ The 
people,’ it goes on to say, ‘“‘must be accustomed to 
think that an offensive war on our part is a necessity 
if we are to combat the adversary’s provocations. We 
must act with prudence in order to arouse no suspicion, 
and so as to avoid the crisis which might damage our 
economic life. Things must be so managed that 


under the weighty impression of powerful armamen® 
of considerable sacrifices, and of political tension, ™ 
outbreak of war shall be considered as a dcliveran®® 
because after it would come decades of peace and ? 
prosperity such as those which followed 1870.” 

now see how the German people have been manip» 
lated into the delusion, so widely prevalent, tha 
they are fighting a defensive war, and that they are 
the victims of a fierce and determined aggression ** 
a ring of jealous foes. The Kaiser and his advise 
have improved on Machiavelli. They have complet’ 
hoodwinked their wretched people, and have de 
liberately laid snares to trap them into war. 4 
fraud and chicane their minds were corrupted, 4” 

by a lying propaganda their enmity was aroused. 


History repeats Itself. 

A little more than a year ago, M. Jules Cambon, thé 
French Ambassador at Berlin, said that ‘“‘ The Day 
was fast approaching. The Emperor was no long® 
the partisan of peace, as undoubtedly he had bee 
in many former crises, but was now a convert to t 
belief that war had become “ inevitable.” 1 
change, according to M. Cambon, was brought abo" 
by his family traditions, by the retrograde feeling 
of the Court, and, above all, by the impatience of t 7 
soldiers. He hints that jealousy of the bellic” 
popularity acquired by the Crown Prince was 0 
of the determining factors in inducing the Kais® 
to declare for war. If he is correct, history has % ‘ 
peated itself with a vengeance. When the Kais® 
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‘aw that he was being eclipsed by his son in the only 
_tcles which count in the Fatherland, he must have 
“called the days when he himself traded on his 
“fhicted father’s peace proclivities and sprang into 

€ limelight as the fighting son of a fighting race. 
© must have remembered how completely he then 
Vershadowed his father and stole away the hearts 
the people. What he had done his son should not 
lo, He would hoist the Crown Prince with his own 
Petard, and, unquestionably, he has done so. 


King Albert’s Warning. 


Up to the present most of us have regarded King 
Albert as a man forced to make a most fateful 
envision on the spur of the moment. We have con- 
“ved him as suddenly presented by Germany with 
demand for unopposed passage coupled with the 
Tomise of immunity and reward, and faced with 
W. alternative of dire punishment should he refuse. 
"© now know that he had nearly nine months’ warn- 
+> and we can appreciate, in an even greater degree, 
‘he Superb tenacity of mind which enabled him, 
Wing this long period of anxiety and foreboding, 
he determine that under no considerations would 
© barter away the national independence he had 
Worn at his céronation to maintain. M. Cambon 
Nee “‘ frem an absolutely sure source,’’ an account of 
a interview in which the issues were not obscurely 
m before King Albert by the Kaiser and von Moltke. 
A © conversation, we are told, deeply impressed King 
sh €rt, and in his acute mind there could be no 
ie tow of doubt that his co-operation in the pro- 
“ted attack on France was being angled for. The 
“ning was clear, and King Albert knew the Prussian 
tig Pe too well to assume that any treaty obliga- 
Qs, however sacred, would afford him the slightest 
Wark against invasion should he decline the rdle 
tenet him. The King of the Belgians emerges 
™ these revelations as a rocher de bronze. 


The Question of Indemnities. 


t It is far too early to talk of indemnities yet, but 
«, Wuestion has its interest even now, and in its dis- 
, Sion Mr. Chiozza Money’s statistical mind finds 
ing nsenial sphere of speculation. He sets down the 
t nity which Germany will have to pay on the 
%, clusion of hostilities at £2,000,000,000—a colossal 
tye Passing the power of the human mind to con- 

Ye. He arrives at this figure by a calculation on 
R, basis of the {200,000,000 indemnity with which 

*Nce was penalized in 1871. If France with 
ty, 20-000 of people could pay {£200,000,000, what 
a,, the Teutonic League with 118,000,000 inhabit- 
f&. Pay? By rule of three, this works out to 
ig>°000,000, but as the Germany and Austria- 
Of gary of to-day are far wealthier than the France 
Be 871, they ought to be able to find, without any 


tj ater difficulty than France experienced, three 
€s 


Us 


the sum, say £2,000,000,000. If we think in 
db 


gold, as so many persons persist in doing, such an 
indemnity appears absurd ; but the transfer of wealth, 
as every instructed person knows, is not by means 
of gold, but by commodities, clothing, food, raw 
material, etc. An indemnity from Germany would 
merely be credit to that amount, the right to draw 
commodities from any part of the world in satisfac- 
tion of the sum. Per head of the population of 


the Boer War, but, as a rebel, has now been caught. 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, the penalty would 
be £17 each. Assuming that the payment was 
extended over five years, each German, Austrian, and 
Hungarian would be presented with an annual bill of, 
say, £3. Mr. Money concludes his argument by won- 
dering whether such a punishment fits the crime. It 
will, however, not be the only punishment. There 
will be territorial gains by France, Russia, and pos- 
sibly Serbia and Denmark, and these will, no doubt, 


. make the burden of indemnity much more severe. 


ho 
Koon. : ; ; 
ig; “S’aphs from Central News appear on pages 3, 5, 17, 24, and 26 (2); from Underwood and Underwood on pase 4; from Daily 


? f a ee R je 
or on pages 6, 12 13, 17(2), and 18; from Topical Press on page 7; from Photopress on pages 9(2), 20, and 22; from 


\ Sport and General on pages 10 and 19; from Alfieri on page 11; and from Cribb on page 23. 
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MOUNTAINEER SOLDIERS IN THE VOSGES. 


The Chasseurs Alpiss 
wear a kind of Tam-0° 
Shanter cap, a_ pilot 
jacket, and a hooded 
cloak. Each man carrie 
an alpenstock, and is pf 
vided with a bivouac test 
and blankets. Ice-axe® 
and ropes are plentifully 
supplied, and each com™™ 
pany possesses ten paif® 
of ski, which are usé 

in a variety of ways—00 
only to traverse snoW 
regions rapidly, but 
form stretcher - sledg@ 
for the conveyance 9 
wounded men. Evety 
soldier in the first line * 
required to qualify as # 
‘“‘skieur,” and the pet 
formances of some 9 
these men, who a! 
thickly clothed and we# 
blue or black spectacle® 
for protection agais® 
snow-blindness, are 0 
able. For example, 4 
captain and a party of 
twenty-five have bee? 
known to ascend tw? 
cols, each of more th@ 

8,000 feet, in the cours 
of sixteen hours. 


All visitors to the Riviera 
have seen the Chasseurs 
Alpins, the mountaineer 
soldiers of France, who 
are specially trained for 
operating on the great 
highland regions of the 
south-east. The activity, 
endurance, marksman- 
ship, and resource of 
these troops is world- 
renowned. With their 
mule-trains they traverse 
the lofty Alpine passes, 
and, if need be, scale 
high peaks and ai- 
guilles with the agility 
and sure tread of Swiss 
guides. The Chasseurs 
Alpins are naturally re- 
cruited from men who 
have been reared in the 
mountainous regions in 
which they are required 
to operate. They were 
first organized in 1779, 
and since 1871 have been 
specially organized into 
thirty battalions, each bat- 
talion being commanded 
by a lieutenant-colonel. 
Attached to this force are 
mountain batteries and a 
detachment of engineers. 


Chasseurs Alpins scaling peaks in the Vosges 
Mountains, the highland barrier of Eastern France. 


The above illustration shows Chasseurs Alpins on the march with their. mule-trains. They are here see® 


passing a company of their compatriots holding a roadside trench. 
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ADDREss, CHANGE OF.—Any soldier’s wife who changes 
€r address should at once notify the change to the record 
°ffice of her husband’s regiment or to the pay office. Con- 
Siderable sums of money have not been delivered through 
failure to notify changes of address. 


ALLOWANCES, DISABLEMENT.—-The lowest grades in the 
Army and Navy are entitled to a minimum total disablement 
allowance of— 


" By mas 
Married men (without children). 16 6 
Rigiercea men”. ae 


These amounts are paid weekly, and may be increased at 
the discretion of the authorities according to the number of 
*pendants and other circumstances up to a maximum of 
23s. The higher grades, of course, will receive corresponding 
provements on the existing scales. Soldiers and sailors 
Msured under the Insurance Act will receive, either through 
’pproved societies or from the Navy and Army Insurance 
und, in normal cases ros. a week for 26 weeks and 5s. a 
Week thereafter so long as totally disabled, up to the age of 
Seventy. 

The allowances for partial disablement in the lowest grades 
Will vary from 17s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. a week, the amount being 
€termined with regard to reduction of wage-earning capa- 
City, number of dependants, and other circumstances. 

For officers in the New Army the lowest gratuity is £100, 
and a minimum pension of £70 may also be given. 


ALLOWANCES, SAILORS’ SEPARATION. — Separation 
aliowance is to be paid to the wives and families of all sea- 
Men, marines, and reservists on the books of His Majesty’s 
Ships who allot at least 20s. a month to their wives. The 
Weekly scale for ordinary seamen and marines is as follows :-— 


sd: 
Wife with four children . . . . 12 0 
Wife with three children . . . . Ir Oo 
Wife with two children ea Garros st Rios 
Wife with’one child ©“: . . «.. RT ag 
Wife without children. . . . . 6 oO 
Mothetless children.\).° A006 go 

qeyment in respect of children will be made for girls until 


© age of sixteen, and for boys until the age of fourteen, 

°r, if the boy attends a State-aided school (not being an even- 

Ls School), until he leaves school up to the age of sixteen. 

. Ry families will receive an additional allowance of 3s. 6d. 

eek, 

a an unmarried seaman, marine, or reservist actually 
Pported or helped to support some member of his family 
fore the war, and if he is willing to make an allotment, 

“i Government will make a grant of separation allow- 

° Sagi The maximum allowance payable will ordinarily be 
: Hy Tate set out above for a wife. When more than one rela- 

ed 1s dependent on the same man, this allowance may be 
2 the ®ased to the amouat which would have been payable if 

2e chia dependant had been a wife and the others had been 
en. 


HOW TO HELP. 


A Complete Guide to National Service for Men 
and Women. 


H UNDREDS of thousands of people in this country and in the colonies are eager and anxious to find an outlet for their benevolent 
activities at this time of national stress and anxiety. The opportunities for enlisting in the Army of Succour are almost endless, 

d experience proves that many persons, lacking the necessary information, find a difliculty in selecting precisely that form of 
“TVice which suits their special capabilities or makes the strongest appeal to them. In the following pages, which will be con- 
Mued week by week, we propose to give a guide, as complete as possible, to every philanthropic agency and to every sphere of 
Seful activity in connection with the war. We shall welcome the assistance of our readers in making this feature a real help to 
Workers of all sorts and conditions. The information is arranged alphabetically to assist ready reference, and it is hoped that the 
‘4Pplements, which should be preserved, will supply a vade mecwm for all who desire to serve their country by ministering 
© the comfort and efficiency of our fighting men and our gallant Allies; by cherishing the wounded ; by caring for their widows and 
pPhans or dependants ; by assisting those who have lost their all in fighting our battles ; and generally by so playing their part as to 
"ng about a successful issue to the great struggle in which we are now engaged. 


ALLOWANCES, SOLDIERS’ SEPARATION, — The scale 


adopted in November 1914 is as follows :— 


Govern- Man’s Income 

ment’s Allot- of the 

Allowance. ment. Home. 

oe Bt s. d. 

Wife and four children . . 18 6 22 0 

Wife and three children . . 16 | 20 0 

Wife and two children . . 14 0) 3 6 i A 2) 

Wife and one child . . . U1 6 15 oO 

Wife without children . ° 9 oOo 12 6 
Additional for each child in 

excess offotir. . . . 2 0 Nil, 2 0 

Motherless child . . . . $16 O07 a. 


The allowance for children is paid up to age sixteen in the 
case of girls, to age fourteen in the case of boys (extended to 
sixteen if the boy attends a State-aided school). Soldiers 
serving abroad must pay the allotment of 3s. 6d. For those 
serving at home the allotment may be less than 3s. 6d., 
according to the income. An extra 3s. 6d. is allowed for 
families living in the London area. 

If an unmarried soldier contributes 1s. 9d. a week to his 
mother’s support, the Government will contribute 5s. 9d., 
so that she will receive 7s, 6d. a week, always provided that 
she received 7s. 6d. a week or more from the soldier before 
the war or before enlistment. If he used to contribute as 
much as t2s. 6d. a week, he will be required to contribute 
3s. 6d. a week and the Government will pay gs., which is the 
maximum in ordinary circumstances, 

According to the amount an unmarried soldier allowed his 
dependant before the war—whether 3s. or up to the tnaxi- 
mum of 20s.—he must make an allotment of anything from 
1d, to 9d. per day as the authorities decide if the same rate 
of separation allowance is to be paid. 

If there are children of the soldier in the care of the de- 
pendant, a higher amount than the maximum of 9s. may be 
issued up to the limit of 20s. for a private or corporal and 25s. 
for higher ranks. 

If there are children of the soldier to be cared for else- 
where, for whom separation allowance at the motherless rate 
of 3s. a week is being issued, any separation allowance which 
might have been issued to the dependant if there were no 
children will be reduced by 6d. a week for each child. 

Special cases should be referred to the Separation Allow- 
ances Inquiry Department, War Office, London, or to the 
local branch of the Soldiers’*and Sailors’ Families Associa- 
tion. The London address is 23 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


AMBULANCE CORPS, ALLIES’ FIELD.—-Donations and 


suitable cars for ambulances are urgently needed for this 
corps, of which Sir Robert Anderson is president. Funds for 
another motor field kitchen are specially desired. Hon. Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Arnold Courtenay Cruttenden, 66 Scarsdale Villas, 
Kensington, London, 


AMBULANCE TRAINING.—Classes are organized by the 


Polytechnic, Regent Street, London; St. Andrew’s Associa- 
tion, 176 West Regent Street, Glasgow; Central Volunteer 
Training Corps, Judges’ Quadrangle, Law Courts, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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2 HOW TO HELP. 


AMBULANCE WORK. See Rep Cross. 

AMERICAN WOMEN: THEIR WAR RELIEF FUND.— 
Americans on either side of the Atlantic will take a special 
interest in a magnificent work of relief which has been specially 
organized for American support. A number of well-known 
Americans have formed a War Relief Fund, and equipped 
a hospital for the wounded. Lady Paget, Mrs. John Astor, 
the Duchess of Marlborough, Lady Randolph Churchill, Mr. 
E. Paris Singer, Lady Lowther, and Mrs. Harcourt are among 
those concerned with the active management. 

Mr. Paris Singer has given his beautiful residence, Oldway 
House (now known as ‘‘ The American Women’s Hospital ’’), 
at Paignton, Devon. The interior has been transformed into 
a perfect up-to-date surgical hospital, complete with operating 
theatre, for the reception of wounded sailors and soldiers of 
whatever nationality. There is accommodation for two 
hundred patients, with a possibility of a further sixty or 
seventy beds should need arise. 

The wounded are being cared for and made as comfortable 
as possible by Mr. Ernest Lane, F.r.c.s., the principal medical 
officer, who has under him a distinguished staff of surgeons 
and doctors, and by Miss Gertrude Fletcher, the matron, 
who gained considerable experience in war hospital manage- 
ment during the South African campaign. The hospital is 
in charge of an efficient staff of fully trained nurses. 

Lord Kitchener having intimated the urgent need for a 
large number of properly fitted motor ambulances for the 
conveyance of the wounded from the firing line, the com- 
mittee have presented six motor ambulances to the War 
Office of the type approved by the military authorities. 
These ambulances each hold four stretchers and two attend- 
ants, or can be adapted for two stretchers and six men able 
to sit up. Needless to say, they are fitted with every modern 
invention for the comfort of the wounded. 

An economic relief scheme has been inaugurated. Factory 
premises in the heart of London have been placed at the 
disposal of the committee, and in this one workroom alone 
sixty women, who would otherwise be unemployed, are in 
constant work. The rate of pay is that approved bv the 
Trade Unions. A culinary department is run in connection 
with the workroom, and the employees are provided with 
an excellent dinner for 2d. and a free tea. 

Another factory has been opened in Woolwich, employing 
about thirty women. This is situated in one of the most 
healthy positions overlooking the large common. There is 
every convenience for workers to cook their own dinners, 
and they are provided with a free tea. 

This scheme interferes with no organized trade, and will 
work in connection with the Queen’s Central Committee of 
Women’s Employment. 

The work undertaken by American women in the interests 
of humanity has met with splendid co-operation from com- 
patriots on both sides of the Atlantic, but continued generous 
support is essential. 

The general public may assist the work by sending money, 
or knitted woollen socks, warm woollen underclothes, and 
cigarettes, tobacco, and pipes. English or American cheques 
are equally acceptable, and contributions should be sent to 
the hon. treasurer, Mr. Walter Burns, 50 Grosvenor Street, 
London, W. 

Address: American Women’s War Relief Fund, 31 Old 
Burlington Street, London, W. ; 

ANGLO-FRENCH HOSPITALS.—The many offers of British 
help to the French sick and wounded made it necessary for 
some organization to take the whole matter in hand and 
prevent confusion. Those who wish to render aid in this 
cause should now apply to the committee formed under the 
auspices of the British Red Cross Society and the St. John’s 
Ambulance Association, who work with the French Minister 
of War, and with the sanction of the French Ambassador 
and the medical department of the War Office. Every 
hospital that is mobilized will be posted to a place appointed 
by the French Minister. The financial side of this great 
undertaking passes through Lord Rothschild’s capable hands, 
to whom subscriptions should be addressed. 

Address : The Anglo-French Hospitals Committee, 83 Pall 
Mall, London. 


ART AND THE WAR.—Artists have banded together a4 


put in force an interesting scheme, by which every = 
scriber through their fund not only benefits the Natio? 
Fund, but secures a work of art, in each case worth at leas 
the amount of his subscription. By a similar scheme, artists 
raised nearly {£10,000 to relieve distress during the Sout 
African campaign. 4 
Ninety-one of the leading portrait painters have agre® 
to paint portraits of any soldier, sailor, doctor, or nurse W 


has served, or is serving, the King in the war, at a unifor™ 


charge of fifty guineas (size of portrait not to exceed 24 inches 
by 20 inches. Apply for vouchers to Secretary, Artists 
General Benevolent Institution, 3 Charles Street, St. James * 
Square, London, S.W. Vouchers will remain valid for * 
least six months after the war. 

Address : Artists’ War Fund, c/o The London County and 
Westminster Bank, 1 Brompton Square, London, S.W. 


AUSTRALIAN WAR CONTINGENT.—The bare necessiti® 


allotted by the military authorities to the men of the AU™ 
tralian contingent need supplementing. Help may be give? 
through the Australians’ own association, which makes all 
arrangements for the comfort and well-being of the me” 
Australians in England should rally round. 

Address: The Australian War Contingent Associatio™ 
25 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


BABY’S NEED.— Forty-four thousand babies are being looked 


after by an army of voluntary helpers, for which recruits 
still needed—facts which may suggest a most interesti 
and valuable way of giving war service to ladies who # 
present are uncertain as to “how to help.” There 
branches all over the country. An appeal is made for roo, 
garments for children under school age. 4 
Address: The Association of Infant Consultations a? 
Schools for Mothers, 4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 


BABIES (DAY NURSERIES).—Those who have the welfa™ 


of ‘babies specially at heart will be glad to know of a wot 
which provides a large number of day nurseries in Londo® 
and the provinces—nurseries now filled, on account of the 
war, to their utmost capacities. These cannot well exte? 
their work, except possibly by arranging for meals for childret 
under school age. More nurseries are already wanted, a” 
the society will be only too glad to provide these if funds 2" 
available for the purpose. The society, as well as the aff! 
ated nurseries, is bearing in mind the needs of the reservis 
wives, and, if necessary, the fees in their cases will be 
mitted or reduced; but this, of course, necessitates furth® 
monetary help. 

Address : The National Society of Day Nurseries, 4 Sydney 
Terrace, Fulham Road, London, S.W. 


BELGIAN ARMY, RECRUITS FOR THE.—Anybody whe 


knows of a Belgian who might be serving in his country 
army should put him into touch with the Belgian Legatio™ 
An official statement on the subject runs as follows :— 

1. Officers and men of all ranks of the Belgian Army wh? 
are at present in the United Kingdom are requested to call 
at once either at the Belgian Military Bureau, 1o Finsb 
Square, London, E.C., or at the Belgian Military Bure” 
Town Hall, Folkestone. Wounded officers and men who 
unable to call in person at either of these two offices 
requested to write, giving their names, military rank, 2% 
address in the United Kingdom. The representative of the 
military attaché will send them full particulars. 

2. Conscripts of the Belgian Army for the year 1914 whe 
are residing in the United Kingdom are requested to © 
immediately at, or write giving their names and addres 
to, either ro Finsbury Square, London, E.C., or the Tow? 
Hall, Folkestone. The representative of the military attach® 
will give them instructions. : 

3. Belgians wishing to serve as volunteers in the Belgia® 
Army are requested to call in person at, or send their na™ 
and addresses to, either of the following offices : ro Finsbury 
Square, London, E.C.; the Town Hall, Folkestone. be 
Belgian Government is accepting as volunteers men und! 
thirty years of age. Retired military men wishing to rejo? 
the army will be accepted if not over forty-five years of a8 

Address: Belgian Military Bureau, 10 Finsbury Squa! 
London, E.C. 
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HOW TO HELP. 3 


BELGIAN LABOUR, HOW TO EMPLOY.— Persons desirous 


°f employing Belgian refugees should send, in writing, a full 
€scription of their requirements to one of the Labour Ex- 
Changes. Belgian labour, states a Board of Trade announce- 
Ment, should be engaged only through a recognized organiza- 
tion, which is in a position to ensure that, in conformity 
With the Government policy, refugees should only be em- 
Ployed in occupations in which no suitable British labour 
@ppears available. The Labour Exchanges specially invite 


b 4pplications from those requiring agricultural labourers. 


GIAN NEWS FUND. See FiLemisH NEWSPAPER FOR 


Rerucers. 
RELGIAN REFUGEES.—The pitiable plight of the thousands 


Upon thousands of refugees arriving on these shores from 
Stricken Belgium roused at once a generous response through- 
Sut the country, which was promptly organized by a powerful 
Committee. The task of attending to their immediate wants 
'S a stupendous one. 

The distressed and nerve-racked refugees have to be met 
at the different railway stations, and, after reception, hospi- 
tality has to be provided. In most cases the refugees are 
distributed for private hospitality from reception depots. 

ifferent kinds of transport have to be employed, including 
°mnibus, char-a-banc, and train. A huge clothing depart- 
Ment is organized, and numerous gifts are forwarded by 
Sympathizing friends of the refugees. 

Every effort is made to bring relatives together, and to re- 
Unite people severed on the journey under terrible stress 
and suffering. - 

Though the stream of fugitives has lessened in volume, 
the work of the committee is never finished. The proclama- 
tion of certain districts as proscribed areas has meant that 
Much work has had to be done all over again. 

Hospitality, preferably not in too remote a region, is, then, 
Still the great need—after, of course, the ever-needed money, 
Without which the current expenses of immediate food, the 

t night’s shelter, possible travelling costs, and so on, could 
Rot be met. One obvious way to help is to become the host 
°r hostess of some individuals ; but it must not be forgotten 
that the loan of furnished houses or flats, or of cottages in 
the country, is perhaps even more warmly appreciated. In 
Many cases coal and gas can be included, or in the country 
® supply of eggs, milk, fruit, vegetables, and so on. Such 
ffers of independent homes are doubly welcomed, for by 
their means families can be kept together; and one of the 
Piteous sides of the problem of housing is the terror of sepa- 
tation, the grief with which it is found in many cases to be 


Mevitable. Gifts of money should be sent to Lord Glad- ° 


Stone, hon. treasurer of the fund. A list of all Belgian refugees 
'S kept by the Registrar-General, Somerset House, London. 

list of Belgian soldiers in Britain is kept by the secretary 
°f the Wounded Aliens Relief Committee, Grand Hotel, 
Trafalgar Square, London. The headquarters of the Folke- 
Stone Refugees Committee is at the Catholic church. See also 
HURCH ARMY War Funp, CLOTHING FOR REFUGEEs, 
“MERGENCY CORPS. 

Address: War Refugees Committee, General Buildings, 


- Aldwych, London, W.C. Receiving Depot: Short’s Build- 
ey » 333 Strand, London, W.-C. 


GIAN STUDENTS.—It is not as widely known as it 
Should be that Cambridge University is taking in all Belgian 
Students from all Belgian Universities, and professors, and 

endeavouring to organize systematic teaching in French 
8nd Flemish for all who care to come. The committee which 

Organizing the teaching is also organizing hospitality, and 
‘© want of means need keep any student away, though, of 
“ourse, the resources of the committee are not unlimited. 
Any one who is in touch with any Belgian students or pro- 
€ssors should draw their attention to the facilities which 
Cambridge is offering. 

tails of the scheme may be obtained from the Master 


Ry christ’s College, Christ College Lodge, Cambridge. 


th IUM, RELIEF FOR.—Sad as was the condition of 
Se inhabitants of Belgium who managed to escape over 
ee borders to France and Holland, the condition of those 
~ Were unable to do so is even worse. They are largely 
Se who even in times of peace are the least prosperous, 


and now, with their country laid waste, and all opportunity 
of employment gone, they are on the verge of starvation. 
And this condition is, unfortunately, not a momentary one 
only, but cannot fail to be aggravated as the winter pro- 
gresses. The only way to help them is by supplying food. 
The money to purchase it would be useless, as even if they 
had the money there would be no food to buy. The fact 
that these unfortunate ones are in a country which is occupied 
by the enemy makes it impossible for us to reach them 
directly. The work of relief, therefore, has been taken up 
by the ambassadors in London of two of the neutral coun- 
tries—the United States of America, and Spain—they being 
in a position to treat directly with the German authorities. 
They have obtained an assurance that foodstuffs imported 
into Belgium under their control for the relief of the civil popu- 
lation will not be interfered with. It is calculated that at 
least £200,000 worth of food per month will be required. 
This enormous work of international charity is under the 
direction of the Commission for Relief in Belgium, 3 London 
Wall Buildings, E.C. Cheques for the Belgian Relief Fund 
should be made payable to the fund, crossed ‘‘ Banque Belge 
pour l’Etranger,”’ and sent to the Belgian Minister, 15 West 
Halkin Street, London. Those desiring to send blankets, 
clothing, etc., to the distressed Belgians in their own country 
should communicate with M. Navaux, 8 and 9 Chiswell Street, 
London, E.C. Dr. Charles Sarolea, Belgian Consul for Edin- 
burgh and the south-east of Scotland, is treasurer of the 
** Everyman ” Belgian Relief and Reconstruction Fund. His 
address is 21 Royal Terrace, Edinburgh. For advice as to 
forwarding parcels, etc., to Belgium, consult the American 
Express Company, 84 Queen Street, London, E.C. The 
address of the acting secretary to the American Commission 
for Relief in Belgium is 724 Salisbury House, London, E.C. 


BELTS: HOW TO MAKE THEM.—These directions for 


knitted woollen belts are given by the Lady-in-Waiting to 
the Queen, who issues the appeal of the ‘‘ Gift to the Troops 
at the Front from the Queen and the Women of the Empire ”’ 
scheme. Parcels of belts should be marked ‘‘ Woollen 
Belts,’’ and sent to Queen Mary’s Needlework Guild, Friary 
Court, St. James’s Palace, London, S.W. 

Width of Belt at Edges when folded and Length: Size II1., 
1o inches wide, 12} inches long; Size III., rr inches wide, 
13 inches long. Needles: Nos. 16 and 1o*(four steel needles 
of each). Worsted: 4-ply fingering. Amount required, 4 to 
5 ounces. Colour: natural shades. 

Size II.—With No. 16 needles cast on 260 stitches, knit 
r plain, t purl, for 3 inches. Now take No. ro needles, and 
knit 1 plain, 1 purl, for 64 inches. Now again take No. 16 
needles and knit 1 plain, r purl, for 3 inches. 

S1zr III.—With No. 16 needles cast on 286 stitches, knit 
I plain, 1 purl, for 3 inches. Now take No. to needles, 
knit 1 plain, r purl, for 7 inches. Now again take No. 16 
needles and knit 1 plain, 1 purl, for 3 inches. 


BIMBO TOYS. See Toys. 
BLUE CROSS, THE.—The Blue Cross is the emblem of a fund 


which exists to give succour to horses in war time. All 
true lovers of horses will wish to help the work of mercy now 
being done. Terrible as are the sufferings of the horses, 
they are liable to be overlooked amidst the other horrors of 
war. A famous war correspondent thus tells of nis pity for 
the horses: ‘‘ Of all the pitiful, heart-rending sights I have 
ever seen, none had compared to this view of hundreds of dead 
and dying horses on this roo miles of war’s promenade. ‘The 
poor beasts had done no man any harm—in fact, each one 
had been a man’s reliance—and to see them, shattered by 
shell and then ripped open by vultures, often before they 
were dead, was enough to snap the tenderest chords in one’s 
breast.” 

In this war horses have suffered as never before. An 
officer who recently returned from France said that in one 
field were 2,000 horses, every one wounded. After a French 
charge he saw several horses carry their riders back into 
safety and then drop dead. Horses are getting very scarce, 
and the saving of every animal, therefore, is not only a good 
but a patriotic act. The Blue Cross fund sends its ambu- 
lances for injured and disabled horses to the military. authori- 
ties, to be used as required. It organizes and equips auxiliary 
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veterinary corps to assist in the humane and scientific treat BOYS: HELP FROM PUBLIC SCHOOL.—Each head boy 


BOYS: CHURCH LADS’ BRIGADE. 


ment of injured animals during the continuance of the war, 
and it endeavours to mitigate the sufferings of animals in 
every possible way during this disastrous period. 

The French Government has recognized officially the Blue 
Cross, and now a number of base hospitals for wounded 
horses have been prepared. 

We must remember that the vast majority of horses requi- 
sitioned by the Army were used before by their owners for 
draught purposes, and for the most part were carefully 
tended, regularly fed, comfortably stabled, and not over- 
worked. 

Many are the beautiful hunters—the lady’s gentle hacks, 
the favourite horses of children, cultured animals, petted 
from the days when they were foals—which have gone to 
fight for the country. Sad is their case, urgent their need 
of aid. 

““Comforts for horses’’ are wanted, as for men—wither 
pads, bandages, medicines, embrocations, surgical sponges, 
brushing boots, numnahs, etc. 

Address: Blue Cross Fund, ‘‘ Our Dumb Friends’ League,” 
58 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.—Those who would like to send 


books and magazines for the use of the troops at home should 
offer them to the War Library, Surrey House, Marble Arch, 
London. These should be clean and in good condition. Books 
in German for German prisoners are asked for by the Librarian 
of the London Library, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 
Newspapers for the Fleet are forwarded by the ‘‘ News- 
papers for the Fleet Committee,’ Offices of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, 1 Oxford Court, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. A library was established by Colonel Sir 
Edward Ward for the use of Overseas Contingents when 
at Salisbury Plain; but at present there are books enough. 
A similar scheme may be appealed for in the future. The 
address of Sir Edward Ward is Scotland House, New Scot- 
land Yard, London. 


BOOTS.—-Boots for the forces are provided by the War Office. 
Queries should be addressed to the Inspector of Army Ord- 
nance Services, War Office, London. 


For twenty-two years 
the C.L.B. has been furnishing a steady supply of recruits 
to His Majesty’s forces, and, thanks to the excellent character- 
training the lads have received, they are always welcomed as 
recruits, and many have achieved personal success. In some 
Territorial battalions the majority of the sergeants and other 
N.C.O.’s are members of the C.L.B. 

' An appeal is made for funds, to help supply uniforms, 
which will increase the number of the cadets and, in time, of 
Territorials and other forces, and do much to help the char- 
acter-training of the youth of the nation. 

Address: Church Lads’ Brigade Fund, London Joint 
Stock Bank, Limited, Pall Mall, S.W. 


BOY SCOUTS.—-Any help given to the Boy Scout movement 
at this time is of the utmost patriotic value. An enormous 
number of scoutmasters and other officials have gone to the 
war, and most troops urgently need assistance. This can 
be given by those who will act temporarily as scoutmasters, 
or will undertake to give scouts the infantry training, which 
many are willing and anxious to undergo, in accordance 
with the scheme of the Scouts’ Defence Corps. Ladies who 
could teach scouts first aid have here a great chance of 
patriotic service. Besides the officials of the movement, 
recruits have poured into the Army from the scout troops ; 
and in many other ways the boys have been doing magnificent 
national work—as by guarding railway lines, telegraphs, 
cables, and property of'all sorts, and also by acting as coast- 
guards. They have proved the value of their training, and 
have proved their good citizenship, and deserve at this time 
every support, either by personal service or contributions 
to the funds of local troops or to the headquarters fund at 
the address below. 

Addresses : Boy Scouts’ Association, 116 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. Scottish Headquarters: 13 Stafford Street, 
Edinburgh. 


at a public school is invited to take steps to establish 2” 
run a “Public Schools Anglo-French Hospital,” and 
prepare lists asking for subscriptions, to be paid at the be 
ginning of the following term. The scheme is originated y 
Mr. Herbert Brown, Waddon Flour Mills, Croydon. 


BURIAL GROUND FOR HEROES, A—For seamen 


marines who may die in London hospitals a burial ground < 
Brookwood, Surrey, has been placed at the disposal of thé 
Admiralty and War Office by the London Necropolis Com 
pany. 


CAMP CONCERTS.—Popular concerts for the soldiers 


training in the various camps form a good cause for supp0” 
either by those who can perform or those who can subscril™ 
Camps in need of entertainments should apply to Mr. W- *” 
Leslie, at the address below, where concerts are being arrange’ 

Address: Messrs. John Broadwood and Sons, Limited 
Conduit Street, London, W. Another fund is being organiz 
under the patronage of Princess Christian, by Mr. victor 
Beigel, 89 Gloucester Road, London. 


CAMP VISITORS.—Much good social and educational wor 


can be done at the great camps now formed in the south of 
England. Cheap trips are being run to the camps, especial” 
at week-ends, and large numbers of young women are go!” 
to them. The women are not only somewhat of a nuisan© 
to the military authorities, but also a danger to themselve* 
Ladies keenly interested in the welfare of women, and espe” 
cially of women workers, have arranged, with the permissiO® 
of the Home Secretary and of the Chief Commissioner ° 
Police for the Metropolis, to make arrangements for securi™ 
the help of a certain number of women of common sense a! 
experience, who will, under authoritative sanction, ren 
such quiet service as they can in influencing and, if need b® 
restraining the behaviour of the women and girls who congt™ 
gate in the neighbourhood of the camp. 

It is hoped that suitable women will offer themselves ® 
voluntary helpers for this purpose, but as the work will | 
both difficult and responsible, it will be necessary to appol” 
paid organizers to guide and supervise the volunteers. Ladie* 
capable of assisting in this work should offer their services. 

Address: Women’s Patrol Committee, 2 Gower Stree’ 
London. 


CANADIAN WAR CONTINGENT.—The hand of good felloW” 


ship is to be held out to the Canadian contingent through it 
association. The Queen’s Canadian Military Hospital 
among the association’s activities, and is provided and mai# 
tained for the general use of His Majesty’s forces. Larg® 
quantities of clothing will be needed in hospitals and co™ 
valescent homes, and quantities of comforts. All Canadia®® 
are especially invited to render aid. 

Address: The Canadian War Contingent Association, Wes 
minster Palace Hotel, Victoria Street, London, S.w. Tb® 
headquarters of the Canadian Field Comforts Commissio® 
is at the Vicarage, Amesbury, Wiltshire. The record offic? 
of the Canadian Expeditionary Force is at 36 Victoria Stree’ 
London, S.W. : 


CHAPLAINS.—Clergy and others who wish to serve as no” 


combatants, and do not know how to proceed, are recon’ 
mended to apply to the Chaplain-General, War Office, Lo® 
don, S.W. 


CHARITY ORGANIZING.——“ By uniting in a common soci! 


policy those who, by public service or private action, 
minded to benefit their poorer neighbours ’’—this is one 
the main objects of the Charity Organization Society, 4° 
the work is of new importance in this time of war. The 
address of the society may be useful now to many engages 
in relief work. Individual members of the public are invit t 
to help, by attending the meetings of the committee neare>” 
to them, and assisting it with their wisdom and experien®’ 
by helping it to meet its expenses (always on a most 
nomical scale), by taking part in the work of the office, 4” 
by visiting. 

Addresses: Charity Organization Society, Denison Hous 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. ; 28 Rutland Stre® 
Edinburgh. 
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°RILDREN, CARE OF.—The war could not fail to increase 
the work of those who look after the welfare of the children 
attending elementary schools. Prominent among organiza- 
tions concerned in such matters are the @are Committees of 
the London County Council. There are three main divisions 
°f their work: (1) The provision of dinners to necessitous 
Children; (2) medical inspection; (3) after-care. Home 
iting, therefore, takes the time of many ladies qualified 

for the work. 

Owing to the war, which has taken away so often the 
fads of families, there is more scope than ever for this 
800d work. It includes the starting of boys and girls in 

© after leaving school—the attempt to save them from 

ing into blind-alley occupations. All who would lend 
& hand in this cause of the children should apply to the 
dress below. 
~ Address: Miss Morton, L.C.C. Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, London. 
“RILDREN, HOMES FOR FORLORN.—A very appealing 
Scheme for helping innocent child-sufferers from the war 
demands hospitality from those willing to receive a child 
to their houses while the struggle lasts. There was a case 
°f an ex-soldier, a widower, who was unable to enlist on 
’count of his four little boys at home.. These have all 
been adopted until the war is over, and so the father was 
'éleased for active service. Those who would help their 
Sountry in this practical way should apply as below. 
Address : The Children’s Aid Committee, 9 South Moulton 


treet, London, W. 
°RILDREN, HOW A CHILD CAN HELP.—A child can 


j help by collecting money through self-denial— giving up 
SWeets, birthday presents, and other treats—as well as by 
8etual work. Many children are as clever as grown-ups in 

_ “Ritting and sewing, and may appropriately work with their 
Needles for the wives and children of the soldiers and sailors, 

@id for Belgians. What children may do is shown by the 

800d work of the Army of Child Helpers, now upwards of a 

thousand strong, recruited among the children of South 
taffordshire. The example set by those in command deserves 

to be widely followed. The children sent £50 to the Prince 
®f Wales’s Fund after a very short campaign. Any boy or 

Sitrl can be enrolled in this army, and collecting cards for 

“tering the donations to the fund can be obtained. Another 

Way in which children can help is by contributing articles to 
€ Field Force Fund. See under this heading. 

Address: The Army of Child Helpers for Assisting the 

Sufferers from the War, Mrs. R. H. Lock, c/o The Walsall 
bserver, The Bridge, Walsall, Staffs. 

DREN, INVALID.—A sympathetic thought must be 
8iven at this time to the sad plight of invalid children. Small 
agination is needed to realize how much worse than usual 
the children’s case. Hundreds upon hundreds of men are 
aWay from home on service, or are working on short time. 
€ mothers, harassed by anxiety and the fear of poverty, 
ot give the children who are seriously ill the care they 

Need. The hospitals, depleted of their doctors and nurses, 

ate Carrying on their work under immense pressure. Some 

@ve been obliged to close their out-patient departments. 

association is in being to provide for the invalid little 

Dig a prolonged stay at special hospital or country homes. 
*r Majesty the Queen has written of this work: ‘I can- 

i t bear the thought of the poor little invalid children suffer- 
& because of the war,” and has set an example by sending 

ation towards keeping children at the homes. Cannot 
°% follow this royal example ? 
Address : The Invalid Children’s Aid Association, 69 Deni- 


House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London. 
\uDREN, MOTHERLESS.—If a home is sought for mother- 


Children of soldiers and sailors, application is recom- 

@ended to the address below; the S.S.U. has holiday and 
Valescent homes. 

R pddress : Sunday School Union, 56 Old Bailey, London, 


. 


twe : DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES.— During the first 
ar ve weeks of the war two hundred and twenty-eight chil- 
*N were added to Dr. Barnardo’s family of nearly eight 


thousand boys and girls. Almost every county in England 
was represented, besides Wales and Ireland. One came from 
Singapore, and one from Malta. 

The charter of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes is, ‘‘ No destitute 
child ever refused admission,’’ and the motto, ‘“‘ For God and 
country.” The boys and girls are trained to take their 
places in the world as useful citizens. 

Forty Barnardo boys have enlisted in the Army since 
war broke out; sixteen joined as buglers. These had the 
honour of being the first buglers to enter Lord Kitchener's 
New Army. The Barnardo bands are assisting the War 
Office with recruiting, and hundreds of Barnardo lads who 
had emigrated from the Homes to Canada have joined the 
Canadian contingent. 

Three hundred boys are constantly in training for His 
Majesty’s Navy at the Naval Training School in Norfolk ; 
one hundred and ninety-five trained boys have been admitted 
to the Navy in the past four years from this school, twenty- 
three of these joining just after the outbreak of war. Seven 
hundred and four boys are known to be in the Army and 
Navy. Barnardo boys appear to have been in all of th 
naval engagements. 

Such a national work as Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, old- 
established and having the machinery for dealing with thou- 
sands of destitute children, should not be permitted to suffer, 
especially at this time, when the calls to be made upon such 
a charity will be greater than ever before. 

Donations and subscriptions will be most welcome at the 
present time. {£5 rescues a child and supports it, for three 
months ; £16 supports and trains a boy or a girl for a year; 
£20 maintains a “ handy-man” at the Naval School for a 
year. Parcels of clothing and blankets also are much needed. 

Cheques and orders should be made payable to Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s Homes, and crossed ‘“t London ‘and South-Western 
Bank,”’ and may be sent to the hon. director, William Baker, 
M.A., LL.B. 

Address: Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 18-26 Stepney Cause- 
way, London, E. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR THE TROOPS: Sent Otherwise 
than through the Post.—-The Press Bureau on December 1 
issued the following :— 

Special arrangements have been made for the forwarding 
of gifts to the troops at the front in order that the addressees 
may receive them on or about Christmas Day. Senders of 
gifts are warned that the success of the arrangements depends 
on them, and that to ensure success they should—— 

1. Carry out the instructions given below. 

2. Forward their gifts as early as possible. 

If the gifts are dispatched late, serious congestion will 
arise, which will delay the whole of the gifts, and make it 
impossible for the troops to receive them on December 25, 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


1. All gifts for the troops which are required to reach them 
at Christmas must be dispatched at once. 

2. The latest date on which Christmas gifts can be accepted 
at Southampton is December 12. 

The following regulations apply to consignments outside 
the limits of the parcels post :— 

3. These consignments should be very securely packed, and 
clearly addressed in the following manner :— 

{a) When intended for an individual :— 


No. 1325, Private H. Jones, 
D Squadron, toth Hussars, 
c/o Military Forwarding Officer, 
Southampton Docks. 


(b) When intended for a particular unit :— 


The Officer Commanding, 
roth Hussars, 
c/o Military Forwarding Officer, 
- Southampton. Docks. 


And, in addition, the name of the unit should, wherever 
possible, be painted in conspicuous letters on the top and 
side of the package. 
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are fed as well as civilians. Donations are appealed for, also 
personal service, the League undertaking the charity having 
means to train social workers. 

Address : The Women’s League of Service, 31a Mortimer 
Street, London, W. 


DISABLED, THE OLD SOLDIERS.—The time is coming 


for help to officers and men disabled in the war, and dis- 
charged. The oldest channel of help to this end is Lloyd’s 
Patriotic Fund. It is the oldest naval and military charity 
of its kind, and was instituted during the Napoleonic wars. 

The average income is about £2,400, out of which the 
trustees assist with annual renewable grants and special 
donations soldiers, sailors, and marines, of all ranks, dis- 
abled on active service, and also widows and needy dependent 
relatives of officers and men whose deaths were due to service, 
and with these cases the funds are fully occupied. 

The trustees have five presentation scholarships for the 
Royal School for Daughters of Officers of the Army, Bath, 
besides considerable voting powers ; two scholarships for the 
Royal School for Naval and Marine Officers’ Daughters, 
Twickenham; sixty nominations to the Royal’ Hospital 
School, Greenwich, for the sons of seamen and marines and 
other seafaring men, who are all bound to enter the Navy ; 
thirty nominations to the Royal United Service’ Orphan 
Home for Girls, Devonport, daughters of soldiers, sailors, and 
marines ; two presentations to the Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home, 
Hampstead. 

Great care is taken to select the most deserving candidates. 
Besides grants to some Crimean and Indian Mutiny veterans, 
widows and dependent relatives of officers and men are 
receiving assistance by annual allowances. Considerable 
funds will be required. 

Address : Lloyd’s Patriotic Fund, Brook House, Walbrook, 
London, E.C. 


THEIR FRIENDS AT THE 
FRONT.—“ Perhaps there is no class in the community 
which has so many friends and relatives in the fighting line 
as domestic servants.’ This is the basis of an appeal to 
servants to make small contributions in aid of work for the 
wounded. Many gladly would contribute to such a fund, 
if its existence were brought to their notice. Lady French 
and Lady Jellicoe are associated with the appeal. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent to the Duchess of Marlborough, Domestic 
Servants’ Red Cross Fund, Sunderland House, Curzon Street, 
London, W. 


EDUCATION. —Application to Christ’s Hospital may be made 


for the admission of children of officers and other persons 
who have served with distinction in the war, and especially 
children whose fathers have thus laid down their lives for 
their country. 

Address : Christ’s Hospital, Horsham, Sussex. 


EMERGENCY CORPS, THE.—-Women who have heard the 


call, ‘‘ Your country needs you,” and as yet have not found 
their vocation, could not be better advised than to com- 
municate with the Women’s Emergency Corps—an enter- 
prising body, standing for the work of thirty societies co- 
operating together. 

It came into being with the idea of founding a centre for 
voluntary workers, by which the time and gifts of each might 
be used to the best purpose in national service. P 

Brought up against an immense amount of unemployment 
among women, the work has increased marvellously. This 
was the first body to organize immediate help in the matter 
of food for Belgian refugees, as well as sending interpreters 
to greet them on arrival in this country, interpreters who 
also have been engaged in teaching recruits French and 
German; while others have gone abroad with relief, true 
sisters of mercy. Other workers again have had at heart 
the distress among their sisters of the professional and artistic 
classes, and have sought to aid them by many agencies, as 
by a toy factory, aiming at the utter displacement of the toy 
labelled, ‘‘ Made in Germany.” 

The secretaries, the hon. Mrs. Haverfield and Miss Lena 
Ashwell, give this account of the objects of the corps, how 
it may be called upon for assistance, and how it may be 
assisted by individuals of the public :— 


“To organize, register, and control the vast’ body of 
women’s voluntary service in the country. To forma centfé 
for organizing paid employment for workers of all class 
who have lost their livelihood owing to the war. To develo? 
new trades. To assist with skilled help the Government 
officials in their widespread efforts to ameliorate the sufferi®®? 
caused by the war. 

“* We are collecting surplus foods from markets and sendiB? 
supplies to invalid kitchens and dining-rooms which f 
nursing mothers. We have organized industrial centres 
many parts of London, and are providing in special wor 
rooms paid work and instruction. We have organized * 
corps of women highly skilled in motor driving, motor cyclin# 
and motor repairs, also a corps of women skilled in ridin 
driving, and care of horses. We have been able to come 
the succour of war refugees, and to provide them with tem 
porary lodgings and with food, as well as with hospitalit! 
of a more permanent nature. We seek to provide work fo 
the middle-class woman, who has so far been the severe$ 
sufferer from unemployment owing to the war. We have # 
scheme for training \ omen in mariet gardening and poultr* 
farming. We have had land lent to us for this purpose, an 
have been offered the generous services of experts. 

“You can help by these means :— 

“ You can join our corps and put yourself in touch wit! 
any branch of this useful work. You can send your gold: 
your silver, and your cheques—all urgently needed at th® 
present national crisis. You can offer hospitality to wome? 
and children rendered destitute by the war. If you wi 
to help our soldiers and sailors, and at the same time to giV® 
employment to those in distress, you can place orders fo! 
garments in our industrial workrooms. You can send cloth 
ing of every description to be repaired and remade in thé 
workrooms of our corps for distribution to those in need. 
you have big premises suitable for workrooms or publié 
kitchens, you can offer them to us as centres for employment: 
or of food distribution. If you have motor cars, you can plac® 
them at the disposal of the emergency corps on stated day 
of the week at definite hours. Any number of cars are needed: 
especially to facilitate investigation of urgent relief case 
If you have leisure, you can give regular hours of service i? 
connection with schemes of social work. If you are untrained: 
you can select some branch of work and fit yourself to rende’ 
good service.” 

Address : Women’s Emergency Corps, Old Bedford College 
York Place, Baker Street, London, W. 


EMPIRE, THE LEAGUE OF THE.—To promote co-ordin@ 


tion between the countries and colonies of the Empire, an 
to.act as a headquarters where overseas and British membef® 
can work for the different war contingents, the League of thé 
Empire has been formed. Work-parties, the distribution 0 
regulation patterns, lectures on first-aid and home nursin$ 
are among its. activities. 

Address: League of the Empire, 28 Buckingham Gatér 
London, S.W. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN.—Educated women and girl§ 


who, through the war or other cause, are in need of pai 
work, should consult the Central Bureau. Last year the 
bureau helped some five thousand women to posts connecté 
with public work or secretarial work, dressmaking, teachin: 
gardening, cooking, nursing—work of every kind suitablé 
for the educated class. 

The bureau is not a commercial institution. In cases 
war emergency, no fees are charged. Workers from elemet 
tary schools are not dealt with, but girls and women who hav® 
been educated at SpcOmET, and high schools, and at thé 
universities. 

Addresses : Central Hartke for the Employment of Wome? 
5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W., and 25 
Queensferry Street, Edinburgh. 


FIELD FORCE FUND, THE.—The “ F.F.F.” became fat 


ous during the South African War for the magnificent work 


done in collecting comforts and clothing for the soldiers 4° 


the front. The original committee has been reformed, wit 
the addition of Lady French and others; an‘4 all engaged in 
similar work should co-operate with this honvured and tri 
committee. In South Africa a system of separate par 
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NEW CHRISTMAS GIET-BOOKS 


Beautifully Bound, Printed, and Illustrated. 


SIX SHILLINGS NET. 


THE PAGEANT OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


SIR EDWARD PARROTT, M.A., LL.D. 


A cor panion to the author’s popular ‘* Pageant of British History,” and 

'S a vivid presentation of the development of English literature from the 

farliest times down to the death of Tennyson. ‘The work is sumptuously 

lustrated with thirty-two colour and thirty-two black-and-white plates, 

all reproductions of masterpieces of painting. Never before has a six 
shilling book been so nobly illustrated. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 


J. WALTER BUCHAN. 


A biography of the “Iron Duke,” uniorm with “Sir Walter Raleigh.” 
With sixteen illustrations. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


THE STORY OF THE 
“VICTORY.” 


GEOFFREY CALLENDER. 
Che life-story of the famous fighting vessel from the launch to the final 
“nchorage in -Portsmouth harbour. A vivid portrayal of navy life during 


the period, written by the instructor on naval history at Osborne. With 
many new illustrations. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


NEW TALES OF OLD TIMES. 


W. E. SPARKES. 


A beautiful book of stories of pioneers of British civilization, including 
Columba, Ailan, Cuthbert, Chad, Patrick, etc. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


THE DAUNTLESS THREE. 
THEODORA WILSON WILSON. 


A delightful story of boy and girl playmates and their pranks, the sc: ne 
Sing laid in the English Lake District. Suitable for both boys and girls 
of nine to thirteen years. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


DRAGON OSMUND. 


Cc. W. WHISTLER. 


A tale of Viking times for older boys, by a writer whose earlier work on the 
same period has won for him thousands of youthful admirers. 


HALF A CROWN. 


LICKLE TICKLE. 


JEAN LANG. Numerous Illustrations 
and Line by Harry Rountree. 


in Colour 


This is one of the most charming stories for children ever written. Full of 
Umour and interest from cover to cover, ‘‘ Lickle ‘Vickle” cannot fail to 
delight not only the youngsters, but even children of a larger growth. 


And many other charming gift-books at all prices. 


HALF A CROWN. 


HOW I TAMED THE WILD 
SQUIRRELS. 


ELEANOR TYRRELL. 
and Line Illustrations 
Appleton. 


With Six Coloured Plates 
by Honor C. 


Numerous 


2s. 6d. each in Picture Boards. 
Handsome Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The NELSON Annuals. 


The ‘‘ Annual” is one of the most popular forms of 

gift-book, and the NELSON Annuals are easily 

amongst the first. The books below are literally 

crammed with delightful reading matter, and with 

charming pictures in colour and line, whilst the price 
is surprisingly moderate. 


NELSON'S GIRLS’ ANNUAL. 
Edited by JEAN LANG. 


This Annual contains many beautiful coloured plates, and charming stories 

for girls by such favourite writers as E. Nesbit, Evelyn Sharp, W. M. Letts, 

Mrs. Walford, Will H. Ogilvie, Amy Steedman, John Lang, Mabel Quiller- 
Couch, Arthur Lee Knight, etc. 


THE JOLLY BOOK. 


With Thirty-two Large Coloured Pictures and more 
than Two Hundred Black-and-white Illustrations. 


This well-established Annual is jollier than ever, and may be presented to 

boys and girls in the fullest confidence that it will give them unalloyed 

pleasure and happy and profitable recreation. Every variety of children's 

story is presented ; humour abounds in prose, verse, and picture ; and there 

is not a page from cover to cover that lacks abounding interest. Altogether 

“The Jolly Book” is a budget of good things which will make winter 
evenings and rainy days positive seasons ot delight. 


THE CHUMMY BOOK. 


With Thirty-two Large Coloured Pictures and more 
than Two Hundred Black-and-white Illustrations. 


“The Chummy Book” is a jolly book for younger children. The stories 
and verses, though simpler in form and expression than in ‘‘ The Jolly 
Look,” are brimful of interest, and every one of them may be read by a child 
who has acquired the elements of reading. The type is large; the pictures 
are profuse ; the subjects of the stories are extremely varied. It may con- 
fidently be asserted that there is no young children’s annual published 
which can compare in character, contents, and general production with 
‘““The Chummy Book.” ‘The nursery will welcome it with the heartiest 
acclamation. 


Full list on application. 
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T. NELSON AND SONS, London and Edinburgh. 


